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Introduction: You can do it 


Here’s what you’! need to change and redevelop the public hous- 
ing project where you live: 


* a group of about a dozen residents 
* a facilitator to keep the group going 


* an architect/planner. 


No, you don’t need money. You don’t need ‘pull’ or influence. 
You don’t need big shots. You don’t need politicians. You need 
your energy, and the energy of your neighbours. 


This booklet tells you how to go about changing and redeveloping 
the project where you live. The lessons are drawn from the rede- 
velopment process that residents tried in Regent Park, Toronto, 
Canada’s oldest public housing project. You'll have your own 
stories and your own lessons, but this booklet might save you time 
and energy. 


You can change your neighbourhood. But you must be willing to 
invest your own time and energy. 


1. What kind of change do you want? 


Many residents think the first priority for any project is more rec- 
reation space. However, that’s not always the case. 


Usually what’s needed first is making the project safer for resi- 
dents, and cleaner, with less garbage and litter. 


Most residents would be happy if the project were ‘normal,’ and 
just like the rest of the city. This would mean: 


e houses and apartments had the same municipal services as other 
houses and apartments in the city — city garbage pick-up, city 
street cleaning, city street lighting, city policing 


e houses (and apartments on the first floor) had their own pri- 
vate yards, not litter-strewn ‘open space’ which no resident is 
responsible for 


e houses and apartment buildings were on public roads (not pri- 
vate streets), with street addresses (not unit numbers) that taxis, 
ambulances and the pizza delivery man could easily locate. 


Many public housing projects are dirty and in poor repair because 
the services — often second-rate — are provided by public housing 
management, not by the city. If ]and isn’t clearly your own front 
or back yard and under your control, you will probably leave it for 
someone else to take care of. 


Redevelopment can change this and provide residents with a good, 
safe neighbourhood to live in. Just like everyone else in the city. 


These are the changes most residents would like to see as a first 
priority. 

2. Redevelopment is difficult 

Yes, redevelopment is difficult. It involves trade-offs. It takes 


time. But a strong group of residents can take charge and make 
sense of the whole thing. 


As this booklet explains, successful redevelopment involves many 
meetings of residents, and negotiations with officials, and discus- 
sions with developers, and dealing with a million problems you 
never thought you would have to deal with. You'll meet many 
people who turn out not to be helpful, and some who surprise you 
with the amount of good they will do for you. 


A group of public housing residents has all the talent, energy, and 
intelligence to overcome these hurdles. A group of residents can 
find the ways to change the project — redevelop the project — so 
that it is safer and cleaner. The key is for residents to work with 
each other as allies, even though they hold different opinions on 
some matters. 


Redevelopment is difficult, but somebody has to do it. Probably 
that somebody is you and your neighbours. 


3. Starting out 
Where do you start? With your friends and neighbours. 


There are at least half a dozen of your neighbours as fed up with 
problems in the project as you are. They too want to see some 
changes. 


Find some way of calling them together — phone them up or just 
knock on their door — and ask them to attend a small, private meet- 
ing to talk. The meeting could be around your kitchen table, or in 
a small room ata local community centre, church or school. Don’t 
start with a big meeting — start with a small meeting of five or six 
people in the project. 


Ask them if they agree to look into how the project can be changed 
or can be redeveloped. You might use this booklet as the basis for 
discussion, and talk about the ideas and the processes set out here. 


If your friends and neighbours agree the project needs to be changed, 
and they are willing to help make that happen, then you have made 
a good start. Don’t worry about the details — be pleased you have 
taken the first step. 


4. A good strong group of residents 


The key to any successful push for change is a strong group of 
residents who stick together through thick and thin to make change 
happen. Thiskind of group doesn’ thappen by chance-— it takes hard 
work. 


If the group is not strong, it will fall apart after the first few big 
challenges. Some government officials are helpful, but some oth- 
ers can be a problem, and will not support the kinds of change 
residents want. Residents have to be tough enough to put up with 
these problem staff. 


The best thing residents can do to create a strong group is to find a 
good community organizer or facilitator who knows how to work 
with public housing residents so they are effective. Often you can 
find such a person working for a local community centre or social 
agency (like a community health centre.) 


With your group of five or six neighbours, this is one of the first 
decisions you should make: Ask a local agency or centre to pro- 
vide a community worker to work with your group. Here’s what 
this person would be responsible for: 


e chair the meetings, at least for the first few months 
e arrange the time and place of regular meetings 


e take minutes of meetings, and write them up so you know what 
has been decided 


e help set agendas for the next meeting. 
These issues are described in more detail later in this pamphlet. 
Can a group of residents function without a community worker? 


Yes, it can, fora while. But making residents’ groups work well is 
a skill that not all residents have. A community worker can help 
all residents work together, and that’s important. 


Instead of assuming that you and your neighbours can organize a 
redevelopment plan without assistance, take advantage of resources 
that are there for the asking. Get a community worker to help you. 
It will serve you well. 


5. Making the changes you want 


We know the goals we want to achieve — the community you live 
in should be safer and cleaner, and in better repair — but most of us 
don’t know how to get there. When we are sick, we know we want 
to get better, so we go to a doctor to find out how to do that. If we 
have problems with the courts, we know we should probably get 
the help of a lawyer. 


Who do you talk to to help change your project so it’s safe and 
clean? You talk to architects and planners. 


Architects and planners can help you sort out the best solutions to 
problems in your neighbourhood — you can’t be expected to know 
what the different options are. Some architects have suggested 
changes to other public housing projects and maybe pleased to 
pass on their ideas. 


The next few pages show four different projects, with four differ- 
ent plans to make them better places to live. (Good as these plans 
are, none have yet been implemented.) One of these schemes might 
bear some similarity to your project, and that will give you some 
idea of what could be done in your project. 


Finch/Birchmount project, Scarborough 


This project consists of a 12-storey apartment tower (237 units) 
and 120 townhouses. The apartment tower was the scene of much 
drug dealing (in the stairways and in the open space between the 
tower and the townhouses) and constant elevator breakdown. The 
town houses are on private streets, where giant dumpsters over- 
flowed with garage and broken-down cars lingered for weeks. 
Because of the design of the private street system, many residents 
were unable to get close to their home with the family car, making 
it difficult to unload groceries. Some residents just drove over the 
open space to reach their home. 
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Finch/Birchmount as it is now. 


The redesign, proposed by architect A.J. Diamond, includes mak- 
ing all streets public streets, under the control of the city, so that 
all houses have a street address and municipal garbage collection, 
and all streets have city services and are controlled by city police. 
(Note the street on the right hand side of the drawing goes right 
through to connect with the street at the top.) A few townhouses 
have been demolished, but many new ones have been built and old 
ones renovated. Two new 6-storey buildings have been proposed 
at the top of the development, and a new wing put on the existing 
apartment building to provide for more elevators and smaller, safer 
corridors. The open space has been made into a park surrounded 
by townhouses. The number of units has increased from 437 to 
578, and the place feels more like a normal neighbourhood. 


Finch/Birchmount redevelopment proposal. 


Edgeley project, Etobicoke 


This section of the project consists of one 12-storey tower (in the 
bottom left corner) containing 136 units, and 162 townhouses. The 
townhouses are all on private streets — some are on private walk- 
ways — and drug dealing has always been a very big problem. So 
has litter and garbage, and derelict cars in the parking lots. 
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A portion of the Edgeley project as it is now. 


The redesign, proposed by architect Alan Littlewood, would put 
all houses on public streets, with street addresses. All houses would 
have city garbage pick-up, and the streets would be policed by city 
police, with normal city services. Most houses have private car 
parking, or parking spaces right in front of the house. The rede- 
sign demolishes about 40 townhouses in order to put in the new 
streets and builds about 70 new townhouses, as well as about 200 
apartment units in the two 6-storey buildings just to the left of 
centre of the sketch. The redesign increases the number of units 
from 298 to 520, and makes the area feel much like a neighbour- 
hood anywhere else in the city. 
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Edgeley project redevelopment proposal. 
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North Regent Park, Toronto 


North Regent Park is Canada’s first public housing project, built 
in 1949. The area considered for redevelopment is the northeast 
corner (shaded in the drawing), and it is typical of North Regent. 
It consist of three 3-storey walk-up buildings, each containing about 
50 units, and a few townhouses. The buildings are physically worn 
out and they don’t feel safe because of drug dealing. There is a 
large garbage bin outside each building and the open space is often 
littered with paper and other garbage. The ‘playground’ in the 
centre of the site is filled with broken equipment. There are no 
public streets in North Regent; the streets which were there have 
been closed. 


A bird's eye view of North Regent 


North Regent Part with proposed redevelopment area shadowed. 
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The redesign, proposed by architect Alan Littlewood, calls for 
demolishing all! the structures on the site and building townhouses 
surrounded by 4- and 5-storey apartment buildings on the main 
streets, with a 10-storey structure on the corner. The townhouses 
would all be on new streets (and two streets that have been closed 
would be re-opened), with city garbage collection, street lighting 
and other services, including city policing. A small parkette would 
be located in the centre of the redevelopment. The buildings on 
the main streets would have commercial space on the ground floor. 
The number of units would increase from 163 to about 300. 


As a resident remarked when looking at these plans: “This means 
we would live in a part of the city that looked normal, just like 
everywhere else.” 


The redevelopment proposal for a portion of North Regent Park. 
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Moss Park, Toronto 


Moss Park consists of four large apartment towers separated by 
open space and parking lots. This redesign, by architect Paul 
Reuber, proposes to build townhouses and a 5-storey building on a 
parking lot between two existing towers. The new buildings would 
be on two new streets; one that was closed almost 40 years ago 
runs through the middle of the drawing, while the other loops down 
just to the left of centre. Since this proposal is built entirely on a 
vacant parking lot (not used by residents), it results in a net gain of 
about 150 new units. 
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Moss Park redevelopment proposal. 
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Some people object to more housing on principle. But there is 
only ‘too much’ housing on a site if it is badly designed. If you 
look at other parts of the city, they often have more housing than 
your project. But since they are designed well — with public streets 
and public services — they don’t create the kinds of problems you 
experience in your project. 


Some people complain there isn’t enough green space. But green 
space which no one ‘controls’ often causes more trouble than it 
is worth. Private front and back yards work well, but raw open 
space can cause community problems. 


Any new design creates trade-offs. Your group will have to think 
about what it really wants. If the objective is to create a place to 
live that is safer and cleaner, these kinds of changes might be 
exactly what your group should be trying to do. 


And as the drawings show, there’s no need to redevelop the whole 
project. Start with one section where change can be made. 


6. Good redevelopment plans 


The plans for changing other public housing projects share several 
common elements: 


e they have public streets, so all houses and buildings have street 
addresses, just like the rest of the city 


e houses and apartment buildings face onto public streets, with 
as many front lawns and back lawns (not just open space) as 
possible 


e residents get public services: city police, city garbage collec- 
tion, city street cleaning and street lighting 
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e there is a lot more housing — about double what used to be 
there. The new housing does two things. It creates a mix of 
different kinds of families (not all will be paying rent-geared- 
to-income) and the new housing creates revenue to pay for the 
new rent-geared-to-income (RGI) housing 


e where appropriate, neighbourhood shops and services have 
been incorporated into the development. 


Some people might question why there has to be more housing on 
the land. The answer is simple: money has to be generated to pay 
for any changes, and the easiest way to generate it is to build new 
housing which can be rented or sold on the open market. The 
profits generated from this new housing can help reduce the cost 
to government of the changes to the RGI housing. The smaller the 
cost of the RGI replacement housing, the more attractive the rede- 
velopment will be to government leaders. 


7. Get an architect or planner 


Very few of us have the expertise to redesign the place where we 
live so that it works better. We know the problems and we know 
the kind of results we would like to see, but we don’t know how to 
get from here to there. Some architects and planners who have 
spent their lives worrying about these questions are very good at 
this. 


That’s why your small group should contact an architect who knows 
about these kinds of plans, and say you would like a sketch of 
what’s possible for your project. Make it clear you don’t have any 
money and that you are asking for something for nothing. Many 
architects and planners will be pleased to help out. 
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Meet with the architect and discuss the ideas in this booklet, as 
well as the ideas your group has for the project. Ask the architect 
to come back to another meeting in a week or two with some ideas 
and drawings that you could talk about. 


Here are some of the items the plan should include: 

e as many RGI units as now exist on the site 

e the location of new public streets and laneways 

e the form of the new housing — both houses and apartments. 
Your group should decide if the plan should include park space, 
since that might or might not be a good idea. It could include 
commercial space (such as a dry cleaners, a corner store) if the 
area needs more commercial space, and it might include commu- 
nity space such as a meeting room. These are all things to talk 
about with the architect or planner. 

Any plan should include enough new housing to help generate a 
good chunk of revenue to help pay for the cost of new or renovated 
RGI housing. 

Once you have got some drawings about how the project could be 
redesigned, then you can prepare to take a bigger step. 

8. Be clear about the bottom line 

Change is not worth it if some resident is going to be kicked out 


because there is not enough replacement housing for everyone. 
This is the place to start in thinking about change. 
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So as a starting point, agree that the development process should 
not begin unless the following guarantees are generally agreed to: 


when redevelopment takes place, every existing resident will 
be offered other housing which is rent-geared-to-income and 
satisfactory in terms of size and location 


moving costs and utility connection and disconnection costs — 
both into replacement housing and into new housing — are fully 
paid for by the developer 


every household can move into the new housing at rent-geared- 
to-income. 


Why would anyone agree to redevelopment unless these guaran- 
tees are in place? 


Anything you do must be subject to these three guarantees. These 
guarantees are your bottom line. 


9. How far have you come? 


Here’s where you should be in the process right now: 


there should be a group of five or six residents who have met 
three or four times to talk about redevelopment 


there should be a community worker from a local agency who 
is willing to help the group 


an architect or planner should have made a drawing of how 
things might be different, and your group should agree that the 
rough plan — while it might not be perfect — is a good start. 
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It will probably take you seven or eight weeks — maybe longer — to 
get this far. Everything always takes more time than you think, 
which is why you need a strong group of residents. 


But if you have come this far, you’re now ready to talk to a larger 
group of people about what you are doing. 


10. Taking the next big step 


The next step is to have your group meet informally with commu- 
nity leaders and senior staff of community agencies, and show them 
the drawings of what you think could be done. 


Talk to as many community leaders — residents, social agency peo- 
ple, local clergy —as possible about the changes you want to make, 
and listen carefully to their opinions. 


Spend about a half hour or an hour meeting with each person, ex- 
plaining the plans and listening to what they say. These informal 
meetings will give you very good feedback. Is what you are doing 
realistic? Will it find support, or will it create opposition? Does it 
conflict with something someone else is doing? 


Think about the feedback you get. Have you heard anything that 
would make you change your mind? Or good ideas you want to 
incorporate into what you’re doing? With this feedback, this is a 
good chance for your small group to think about where it has been 
and where it is going. 


You may find that the feedback requires you to do some serious 


rethinking. Some people might have strong objections to what 
you are proposing, and this should cause you to pause to see how 
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you can deal with these objections. Others might want to make 
very big changes to what has been proposed — changes that it may 
be worth pausing to make. You don’t want to call a big public 
meeting which results in big disagreements. 


If you receive these kinds of criticisms, then the group should meet 
to sort out the next steps. Unless you can deal with your critics 
right now, you will be in trouble later on, so pause to determine 
how you will proceed. Don’t be concerned that delay will push 
things off for a few more weeks. It’s better to get thing right at the 
start than to see them derailed later on. 


But if everyone is as excited about the opportunities for change as 
your small group, then you are ready to call a public meeting of all 
residents. 


11. Arranging the first big meeting 


There are three objectives for this first general meeting of resi- 
dents in the project: 


e to tell residents about how their community could be changed 
e to get residents’ preliminary reactions to these proposals 


e to get general approval for a process that will look at what 
kind of change can and should be made. 


The meeting should be called at the place where large meetings 


are usually called, at a time when people expect these kinds of 
meetings to be held (such as early evening of a weekday). 
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Here’s an example of what the notice might look like: 


(Dinner and child care available) 


QUR NEW REGENT NORTH 


Public Meeting 


Tuesday September 19, 1995, 7.30 pm At the Regent Park Community Centre 


Please come to our meeting about 
making a new part of North Regent. 


Changing North Regent for the better sf] 


volved i 
onsi t 

for you 
your community. 


Have final decisions 
been made about 
redevelopment? 


No. A process to make 
recommendations about 
redevelopment will start 
with this public meeting 
on September 19. At every 
stage decisions will be 
made by residents. This 
newsletter will report 
regularly on meetings and 
update you on decisions as 
they are being made. 

No final de ns are 
expected until at least 
next January. Make sure 
you come out tothe 
meeting on the 19th to 
find out more about how 
this will work. 


This meeting will be the 
first opportunity Regent 
Park tenants have to meet 
together to discuss some 
proposals to change and 
improve the north-east 
corner of Regent North. 


A burdseye vtewofNorth Regent 


Is all of North Regent 
Park affected? 


No. The plan being 
considered only affects the 
north-east corner of North 
Regent — from Sumach to 
River Streets, from the 
extension of Oak Street 
(north of the skating rink) 
to Gerrard. This is the 
shaded area on the sketch. 
There is no agreement yet 
that any redevelopment 
should occur. 


The meeting will also be 
your opportunity to 
appoint a tenant working 
committee to make 
decisions about any 
redevelopment. Some of 
the issues involved are 
discussed in this 
newsletter. 


What would happen to 
residents in this area if 
redevelopment is 
approved? 


Ifa decision is made to 
proceed, residents in the 
redevelopment area 
should be given three 
guarantees: 


1) You should be 
relocated to a suitable 
alternative unit. This 
could be in Regent or 
in some other 
community. 


You should not be 
responsible for any 
moving costs. 
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The meeting will be 
chaired by John Sewell, 
who represented this area 
from 1969 to 1978 as a 
city councillor, and was 
mayor of Toronto from 
1978 to 1980. In addition 
to his years at council, 
John Sewell has been 
connected Lo this area for 
30 years, starting with the 
work he did with 
residents in the Trefann 
Court area. 
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This newsletter is also 
available in Cantonese, 
Vietnamese, Tamil, 
Somali, Swahili and 
Spanish. For more 
information, all Nicole 
Seguin at 594-9344 
(ext. 19), or Toby Druce 
at 663-0499 


3) You should have the 
choice of moving into 
the new housing, 
either torentona 
rent-geared-to-income 
basis, or, depending on 
income, to buy. 


Will residents have a 
chance to influence the 
plans? 


Yes. Nothing will happen 
without resident 
involvement. The process 
of decision-making is 
going to start on 
September 19. Be sure to 
attend the meeting! 
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A notice should be designed and printed up, and should be deliv- 
ered by members of your small group to each door in the public 
housing project. If you have the energy, knocking on doors and 
making personal contact is better than just pushing the notice into 
mail boxes. 


Assign duties among members of your small group so everyone 
helps deliver the notice throughout the project. The notice should 
be distributed no later than two days before the meeting. 


12. The first big meeting 


Hopefully, the flyer will have generated interest throughout the 
project. The chair of the first meeting should be the community 
worker. That person can start the meeting off by setting out the 
agenda. Here’s what the agenda might look like: 


e the chair should state the purpose of the meeting and what the 
agenda is 


e the members of the small group should all be introduced 


e the planner/architect should describe the plan (no more than 
15 minutes) 


e audience questions and discussion about the plan (no more 
than 30 minutes) 


e proposal of next steps, followed by discussion and approval 
(about 15 minutes) 


e if desired, selection of residents to be on the steering commit- 
tee. 
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A good meeting consists of giving people information, explaining 
the options and then listening carefully to the discussion and the 
response that people make. 


Good meetings last no more than about 90 minutes, so the chair 
should keep the meeting moving along so it doesn’t drag. The 
planner or architect, for instance, should have a drawing of the 
plan and speak for 10 to 15 minutes. There is nothing more boring 
than long presentations at public meetings. 


In all likelihood, the drawing of the plan will create lots of inter- 
esting response. The challenge for the chair will be to sum up the 
concerns people have and the parts of the plan where there is agree- 
ment. It is also critical to get agreement on the next steps to be 
taken, so the meeting concludes in a way that people know what 
will happen next. 


Be sure to take notes of what people say at the meetings. It’s easy 
to forget what is said unless you write it down, and you will want 
these notes when you go back to the working committee to discuss 
the meeting. 


13. Critical decisions at the first meeting 


Let’s assume that residents think the plan presented is a good start. 
Then you must provide some direction about what happens next. 
The best thing is to create a small working group that will sit down 
with the planner/architect and work out the details of a plan, which 
can be brought back to another big meeting of residents 1n two or 
three months. This kind of proposal for a working committee should 
be put to the meeting. Perhaps someone should make a statement 
such as the following: 
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The meeting seems to agree that the sketch plan is a step for- 
ward. But we need to work out a lot of the details so the plan is 
changed to incorporate the concerns of residents, and to 
ensure that the City and other authorities are agreeable to it. 
Can we agree at this meeting that our next step should be to 
create a working group that will look at these details and call 
another big meeting within about two months’ time? Is this 
approach generally acceptable to the people at this meeting? 


There should be some discussion about whether people think this 
is a reasonable way of proceeding. The key will be making sure 
there is agreement on this approach, or some other kind of next 
step that starts to pin down the details of the plan. 


The proposal for a working committee is one that seems to work 
because it creates a group with clear responsibility and it ensures 
that there is some accountability to residents generally. 


If people agree to this kind of approach — and this should be fairly 
clear within five or ten minutes — then the chair should say that the 
meeting is now moving on to determine who should be on the 
working group. 


A good working group consists of 12 to 15 people with a strong 
chair (a pointthat has already been mentioned). A good start would 
be to suggest that the five or six residents who have brought the 
project along this far should be on the committee. 


But other members are needed as well. Residents from different 
parts of the project, including the parts to be redeveloped, should 
be asked to be part of the committee, as well as those who repre- 
sent different kinds of interests in the project. For instance, if the 
project has a sizeable group of Chinese or Tamils, or Spanish- 
speaking residents, then representatives of these cultural and lan- 
guage groups should be included on the working committee. 
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If there are a number of strong community organizations, such as a 
health clinic or other community agency or service, they should be 
asked to join the committee. 


The chair of the meeting might mention the need for getting mem- 
bership which reflects the different aspects of the community, and 
several names might be put forward. 


The most popular way of getting residents to sit on the working 
group is to ask for volunteers. Some people who volunteer are not 
good at working in groups, and some people you want to get in- 
volved would never think of volunteering. So do a bit of both — 
ask for for volunteers, and think of some who you will ask to be 
part of the group. That’s a good way of getting a strong working 


group. 


Once there is a list of up to 15 people, the chair should indicate 
that maybe the committee is large enough for now and that the 
general meeting should agree to those named. If there are interests 
for which a person has not yet been found to speak, that should be 
noted as well, as a task yet to be done. 


The chair should conclude by saying something about what has 
been accomplished, such as: 


e there has been a lot of interest shown on the way that the project 
should be redeveloped 


e we have agreed there should be a working group which will 
meet to look at all details of this development 


e we have a number of names of people who want to sit on the 
working group. 
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Once this is done, the meeting should conclude. 


Someone should immediately write up minutes of the meeting so 
there is a clear record of what happened. You may find that the 
conclusions are important enough that a newsletter should be sent 
around to the community in the week following the meeting. 


If the meeting has been a success, the members of the small group 
can pat themselves on the back. 


14. The working committee starts working 


The challenge now is to do what you promised at the first big meet- 
ing, namely working out the plan for redevelopment. For this you 
need some clear objectives and a good process. 


the process 


At the first meeting of the working committee, you should agree 
on a regular time and place to meet. A local community centre or 
church is probably appropriate (but make sure the room chosen is 
a pleasant place to meet). You should also agree on a regular day 
in the week to meet, with a set time, such as 7:00 p.m. Some 
groups like to meet every week; others every two weeks. The 
production of a plan will probably take eight or nine meetings so 
the group can decide whether it wishes to make decisions more 
quickly or slowly 


As already noted, the working committee might also want to look 
at the membership of the group and see who is missing from it and 
who might be asked to join. Try to keep the group to a size of no 
more than 15 members — in a larger group, not everyone has a 
chance to speak. 
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You should arrange for someone to be available to take minutes 
and write them up in a speedy, legible manner that clearly notes 
the decisions made and those not made. Minutes should be sent 
out to all members of the committee within two or three days of 
the meeting, and several days in advance of the next meeting. 


Accompanying the minutes should be the notice of the next meet- 


ing and the agenda — that is, the items to be discussed and decided 
on. 


the committee’s objectives 


A good plan for your project will have three parts to it: 


° the physical changes that you wish to see 

° the social changes and facilities that are part of the plan 

° how the economics of this plan will work so that it is 
affordable. 


One good assumption to work on is that governments will not want 
to pour a lot of money into a redevelopment plan. They will not 
want to pay for the cost of new rent-geared-to-income housing, 
nor the cost of new roads and services. The secret of a successful 
plan is building enough new housing to help generate revenue to 
help pay the costs, or most of the cost, of these changes. 


Most likely, the cost of new rent-geared-to-income housing will 
be paid by the profits generated from building profit-making hous- 
ing on the site. In each of the proposed plans discussed earlier, 
redevelopment involves adding new units so that the total amount 
of housing in the redevelopment doubles or even more than dou- 
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bles. This means that the new plan will call for a mixture of in- 
comes, as well as a new physical form. The mixture of incomes 
will help produce enough money to pay for the new rent-geared- 
to-income housing that replaces the old. 


The other two parts of the plan are much easier to deal with: the 
physical changes and the new social and community amenities. 


Physical changes involve not just new buildings or renovated old 
buildings, but new roads and new services such as water, sewage 
and electricity. Consideration also must be given to the need for 
new park space. As residents will learn (sometimes to their sur- 
prise), if people have front and back yards, new park space isn’t a 
big priority. 


Social and community amenities include things like recreation 
facilities, meeting space and space for social agencies. One exer- 
cise which must be carried out is a review of existing facilities to 
see if these are adequate. Often it will be found that there is plenty 
of space available for community and recreation programs: The 
real problem is finding the money to operate the programs. New 
space may be the least of one’s concern. 


Experience shows that working out these three elements takes time. 
As members of the working committee get to know each other, all 
sorts of new ideas emerge and everyone begins to learn new possi- 
bilities. Do not try to make all the decisions at the first meeting. 
As you get to know each other, you will all become better at hear- 
ing what is said at the meeting and creating new solutions. 


Other committees which have discussed redevelopment have found 
that, after four or five meetings, people change their minds about 
what is important and what is not important. Make sure you give 
yourself the opportunity to change your mind as you learn. 
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15. Using experts 


The working committee will need the help of experts. Of course 
there is an architect/planner to help, but you will probably also 
need someone who can assess social needs in the area. You will 
also need someone who can help with the economics of the devel- 
opment. In most communities, individuals with these skills are 
often willing to work with you at no charge. You should make 
sure that you ask these kinds of professionals to help you. 


City staff might help with an analysis of social and community 
needs, and the architect/planner might be able to suggest a devel- 
oper who can provide financial analysis. 


Experts should not be the ones who make the decisions: They 
should suggest alternatives and different options in language you 
can understand. If the expert advisor does not do these things to 
your satisfaction, look for someone else. 


Many expert professionals will be pleased to give this kind of ad- 
vice since it is not something that takes up an extraordinary amount 
of their time. Most experts want to help residents in a public hous- 
ing project improve their city. 


16. A newsletter 


A newsletter can keep local residents up-to-date on what is hap- 
pening. Even anewsletter takes a great deal of time and energy, so 
the committee might decide to publish only every two or three 
months. 
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A newsletter involves several tasks: 

e someone writes the first draft of what it will contain 
e the working committee reviews the draft 

e the final draft is rewritten 


e someone designs the text and lays it out so it will be attractive 
to residents 


e the final product is printed 


the newsletter is delivered. 


Given the variety of languages spoken in most projects, it may be 
necessary to have the newsletter translated into several languages. 
The city, or maybe a local agency, may agree to pay for this. You 
might need to look for a small source of money for translation and 
printing. 


The working committee members should deliver the newsletter in 
the project. (If it is translated, then delivery involves knocking on 
each door to ensure each household gets the newsletter in the lan- 
guage it can read.) Copies also should be left at local community 
agencies and centres. 


17. Working with people 


In many cases, city staff can be very supportive and can help you 
create a good plan. Make sure that early on in the working com- 
mittee process, city staff with expertise in planning and hard serv- 
ices like water, sewage and electricity are asked to be involved. 
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This contact can be made either through local councillors or local 
agencies. 


Staff working with local agencies and churches often can be very 
helpful, and should be asked to join in the work of the committee. 
They can help smooth over rough spots in the process that almost 
certainly will appear. 


The working committee can’t forget that it is responsible to the 
general population of the project. As it makes decisions, it should 
always keep in mind the question: Will this decision be one that 
most of our neighbours agree with? 


The working committee should have regular meetings with the 
general community, perhaps every three orfour months. The tim- 
ing of these meetings might coincide with the publication and dis- 
tribution of the newsletter, so the newsletter tells people about the 
upcoming meeting. 


Only after the general community has supported the plan should 
the working committee then take the plan to the housing authority 
and the city politicians for approval. The strength of the plan will 
be its support by the working committee and the general popula- 
tion of the project. 


The greatest worry for the working committee is that it will fall 
apart before the plan is drafted and approved by the community. 
Creating an acceptable plan is simply the first step. Next the com- 
mittee will be involved in negotiations to get the city and the hous- 
ing authority to approve the plan and then to find developers will- 
ing to proceed with the redevelopment. If the working committee 
falls apart or starts fighting amongst itself, you can be sure the 
plan will never be implemented. But if the working committee 
agrees to stay together over the long haul, you can be sure that 
change you want will come to your project. 
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18. Making the plan a reality 


Creating a plan for redevelopment is one thing; making it a reality 
is another. This booklet has talked about the process needed to get 
a plan that residents will be happy with. Once that has happened, 
there is still a great deal to accomplish. 


It is entirely possible that municipal and provincial governments 
may (some day) see the wisdom of redeveloping public housing. 
They may decide to encourage residents. Whether they help or 
don’t help, the steps to be taken are still the same. 


Here is a list of the key issues that still must be addressed: 


e Since the project is owned by the provincial government, it is 
necessary to get provincial officials to agree to redevelop it. 
This is often difficult because the provincial government con- 
sists of a large housing bureaucracy that often has a mind of 
its own (as staff in it can tell you) and provincial politicians 
may not share the same agenda for change as public housing 
residents. 


However, it will be necessary to work with provincial offi- 
cials to get them to agree to take the steps needed to imple- 
ment the plan. 


e Since municipalities (at least in Ontario) now pay all housing 
subsidies, it is important to get them on side as well. You will 
find this easier to do than talking to the province, since local 
councillors and local officials often support changes that can 
make real improvement. You should begin by meeting with 
local councillors and seeking their advice about how to get 
city councillors to agree to what you want to do. 
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Private developers have to be found to undertake the redevel- 
opment. The provincial government in all likelihood will 
require a public bidding process to select a developer to 
undertake the redevelopment. The bidding process will 
involve creating an information package that includes details 
about the development residents would like to see, as well as 
the financial support that the provincial and city governments 
are willing to give. Financial support should include a monthly 
subsidy for each unit to cover the difference between the rent- 
geared-to-income that is paid and the actual cost of the new 
unit. It should also probably include a grant of the land on 
which the redevevelopment will occur. These details must 
be hammered out between the working committee, the city, 
the province and whatever developer is selected. 


The working committee should be closely involved in the bidding 
process and several of its member should be part of the evaluation 
team which reviews all bids and then selects a winning developer. 


All this takes time. The following are some rough time alloca- 
tions that you can expect once a plan has been generally endorsed 
by residents: 


1. 


2. 
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getting the province and city to proceed 4 to 6 months 


undertaking the bidding process and 
receiving bids 4 months 


evaluating bids and awarding an agreement 
to a developer 3 months 


negotiating with a developer on all of the 
issues involved in the redevelopment and 
signing a development agreement 8 months 


5. commencement of demolition and 
construction after the development 
agreement is signed 6 months 


These time frames can all be reduced if the province and city work 
hard to make the redevelopment happen. You may be happily 
surprised to find they are enthusiastic about the redevelopment, 
and things may happen more quickly with your plan. 


This might seem like a long time — more than two years after you 
have made a plan. But big change never happens quickly, and 
good change is always worth the wait. 


If you need further information, or wish to share redevelopment 
experiences in your project, please contact: 


John Sewell 

50 Baldwin Street 

Toronto, ON MST 1L4 

phone: (416) 977-5097 fax: (416) 977-5909 
e-mail: jsewell@web.net 
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